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THE PRECONSECRATORY INVOCATIONS 
OF THE CANON (II) 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE INVOCATIONS PARALLEL TO 
THE “‘GIVING THANKS HE BLESSED” 


T is not an arbitrary hypothesis but a historical fact that the 
introduction of the first preconsecratory invocation and its 
development is parallel to the introduction of the term 
“blessed” in the historical narrative of the eucharistic insti- 
tution and to the development of the whole phrase “giving 

thanks He blessed.’’ The oldest forms of the Canon, which em- 
ployed only one term in the historical narrative, viz. “giving 
thanks,”’ do not have any preconsecratory invocation. With the 
addition of the term “blessed” appears simultaneously the pre- 
consecratory invocation. But not only is the introduction of the 
first invocation dependent on the introduction of the term “‘bless- 
ed” in the historical narrative, but the whole development of the 
preconsecratory Canon and its final structure reflects the develop- 
ment of the narrative. 

The anaphora of the Traditio Apostolica of St. Hippolytus, 
which uses only “giving thanks’’ in the story of the institution, 
has only the preface (to describe it in terms of the present Ro- 
man Canon), which is followed immediately by the historical 
narrative: ““‘We give Thee thanks, O God, through Thy beloved 
Son Jesus Christ . . . (the history of the life of Christ from Na- 
tivity to Passion follows) . . . who, when He was delivered to 
the voluntary Passion . . . (reason of Passion follows) . . . tak- 
ing bread, giving thanks to Thee, said: take ye and eat... .” 

In the Canon of the papyrus of Deir-Balizeh both terms ap- 
pear in the historical narrative, i.e., ‘‘blessing and giving thanks,” 
and at the same time the first preconsecratory invocation between 
“sanctus” and the narrative: ‘Fill us also with Thy glory, which 
is with Thee and deign to send Thy Spirit upon these creatures 
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and make the bread the body of the Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, 
the chalice howéver the blood of the New Testament; because our 
Lord Jesus Christ in that night in which He was betrayed took | 
bread and blessing it and giving thanks He gave it to the disciples 
a 

The Canon of St. Ambrose’ De Sacramentis has an invocation |] 
that shows very close affinity with the ‘Quam oblationem’’ in- 
vocation of the present Roman Canon and its narrative has the | 
phrase “giving thanks He blessed’’ as well as the mute invocation 
contained in the external visible gesture “‘He looked up to heaven 
to Thee, holy almighty Father, eternal God.’’ The text reads: [7 
“Make for us he says [i.e., the priest], this offering ascribed, 
ratified, reasonable, acceptable, which is the figure of the body and 
the blood of Jesus Christ. Who on the day before He suffered, | 
took bread in His holy hands, looked up to heaven to Thee, holy 
almighty, eternal God, giving thanks He blessed, broke, and gave 
what was broken to His apostles and His disciples saying: Take | 
ye and eat ye all of it. For this is My body which shall be broken 7 
for many. Likewise He took the chalice, after they had supped, 
looked up to heaven to Thee, holy almighty Father, eternal God, } 
giving thanks He blessed, gave it to His apostles. . . .’’ | 

The Roman Canon presents the climax and the end of the © 
parallel development between the invocations and the historical 7 
narrative. Comparing the invocations of the Roman Canon with | 
that of the De Sacramentis we notice two additions: 1) the ges- | 
ture of raising the eyes towards heaven and the invoking of the [/ 
name of God as an introduction to the first invocation; 2) the | 
addition of the term “blessing” in the first invocation, and the ad- 9 
dition of the phrase “‘deign to bless’ in the third preconsecratory 
invocation. Both additions testify to the identity of the idea of 
““blessing’’ and of invocation and perfect the parallelism in struc- 
ture between the invocations and the historical narrative. The rv- 
bric of the Roman Canon: “The priest extending, raising some- 
what and joining his hands, raising also his eyes to heaven,”’ corre- | 
sponds to the “looked up to heaven” of the narrative. ‘“There- 
fore most gracious Father’’ of the first invocation corresponds to | 
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the narrative “unto Thee, O God, His almighty Father.”’ Further 
evidence that the idea of the invocations is the “‘blessing,’’ that 
the Church understands the invocations as her blessing corre- 
sponding to the blessing of Christ within the historical narra- 
tive, is furnished by the addition of the term ‘“‘blessing’’ in the 
first invocation, and the addition of ‘‘deign to bless’’ in the third. 
For a final confirmation of our thesis that the preconsecratory 
Canon, i.e., the preconsecratory invocations, has the ‘‘blessing”’ 
as its fundamental idea, we refer to a quotation of St. Augus- 
tine. In his Commentary upon 1 Tim. 2:1 (“I exhort, therefore, 
that first of all supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks be made for all men’’), he adapts this text to the different 
parts of the Liturgy: “. . . by supplications we understand the 
prayers which we say in the celebration of the Sacraments before 
that which is upon the table of the Lord is begun to be blessed. By 
prayers [we understand] that which we say when it is blessed 
[Canon before consecration] and sanctified [consecration] and 
broken for distribution [Communion]... .” 


CONCLUSIONS FROM THIS PARALLEL DEVELOPMENT 


Two conclusions can be deduced from the parallel development 
of the invocations and the “giving thanks He blessed.”” 1) The 
preconsecratory invocations are the authentic interpretation of the 
impetratory idea implicitly contained in the ‘‘giving thanks’ and 
explicitly enunciated in the “He blessed.” 2) The invocations 
are the execution of the command of our Lord to “Do this for 
a commemoration of Me” inasmuch as the Church understands 
this command to extend also to the blessing which Christ invoked 
before He consecrated. With these two conclusions we have defined 
the main motive of the Church in introducing the preconsecra- 
tory invocations. We can now add some explanations. 


We said, first of all, that the invocations give us the Church's 
interpretation of the invocation of Christ contained in His thanks- 
giving prayer and expressed in His blessing. The invocations in- 
terpret the ‘He blessed’’ by a process of development analogous to 
the development of any dogmatic truth “‘ab implicito ad explici- 
tum.”” Buchwald, we will recall, held that the Church wanted the 
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invocations inserted for the sake of those Christians (non-Jew. 
ish), who did not know the technical meaning of the term) 
“thanksgiving”, i.e., who did not know that it connoted a bless 
ing or an invocation of the divine blessing. For an adequate criti.) 
cism of his theory we must distinguish between the idea of th} 
preconsecratory invocations and their actual insertion in the Can. 
on. It is correct that the ‘‘giving thanks’’ of the narrative of th 
institution implicitly contains an invocation, just as the ritulf 
Jewish thanksgiving contained an invocation for divine blessing 
So far as the actual insertion of the preconsecratory invocations is 
concerned, however, it does not seem necessary to suppose that th 
technical meaning of the “‘thanksgiving’’ was unknown to th 
Christians of the Hellenistic and Roman world. The actual in- { 
sertion is sufficiently explained by the Church’s intention to point f 
out explicitly in these invocations what was implicitly contained f} 
in the “giving thanks’’ together with her desire to carry ou) 
Christ’s command, as explained below. 
We said, secondly, that the invocations are the execution of the 
command of our Lord ‘‘Do this for a commemoration of Me,” 
in so far as the Church understands this command to include the 
invoking of the divine blessing contained in Christ’s ‘‘giving 
thanks." Many authors, scholastics and modern interpreters, have 
to a certain extent anticipated this conclusion. St. Thomas, for 
instance, says concerning the “Quam oblationem’’ that with this f 
prayer the priest asks for the effect of the consecration, that it is 2 
petition which actualizes his intention to consecrate. The same idea 
is proposed by Cardinal Schuster. According to him the invocation 
has the purpose of begging for the sacramental grace of the tran- 
substantiation, of asking God to grant consecratory efficacy to the 
words of the eucharistic institution. Cardinal Schuster has sensed 
the parallelism between the invocation and the ‘‘He blessed’’ of the 
historical narrative. A similar explanation is given by W. J. Lal- 
lou who says: ‘“We conclude simply that the ‘Quam oblationem’ 
is an expressive prayer by which the intention of the celebrating 
priest is made actual at the very moment that he proceeds to fulfil 
at Mass the mandate of Jesus Christ to His first priests at the Last 
Supper, ‘Do this in commemoration of Me.’ ” 
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PRECONSECRATORY INVOCATIONS 


None of the authors referred to, however, pretends to have 
given a complete interpretation on the basis of historical research. 
They propose merely an analysis of the text of the invocations 
itself. This traditional interpretation of the text appears, in the 
light of the two conclusions set forth above, as a correct, but only 
partial and implicit statement of the content of the invocations. 
It is true that the invocations contain the petition for the effect of 
the consecration, ask for the consecratory efficacy of the words pro- 
nounced in the person of Christ, and make actual the intention of 
the celebrating priest. But such interpretations do not express the 
specific intention of the Church in introducing the invocations. 
Moreover, there existed a prayer in the Canon before the insertion 
of any of these invocations, one of apostolic origin, which already 
contained the petition for the effect of the consecration, asked for 
the consecratory efficacy of the words pronounced in the person of 
Christ, and made actual the intention of the celebrating priest: 
namely, the thanksgiving prayer before consecration, the “‘eucha- 
ristic’’ anaphora, or what we we now call the preface. For that is 
the import of its introductory words: ‘‘Let us give thanks to the 
Lord our God.”’ This intention is then specified in the course of 
the preface by the phrase ““Through Christ our Lord,”’ and gram- 
matically and ideologically connected up with the historical nar- 
tative by means of the relative pronoun, ‘‘Who on the day before 
He suffered, etc.’’ In this way the ancient Church interpreted and 
executed the command of our Lord ‘“‘Do this in commemoration 
of Me’’ insofar as it extended to the thanksgiving prayer of Christ 
and the invocation of the divine blessing contained in it. The 
thanksgiving prayer of the ancient anaphora is one continuous 
phrase, whereby the ‘‘thanksgiving’’ of the priest is identified with 
the thanksgiving of Christ; the intention of the priest and of the 
Church is brought into conformity with the intention of Christ, 
who — when and how and insofar as He — on the day before He 
suffered . . . gave thanks and said, etc. This unity and continuity 
is the characteristic feature of all the ancient forms of the Canon, 
for instance of the anaphora in the Traditio Apostolica of St. 
Hippolytus: ‘‘Gratias tibi referimus, Deus, per dilectum puerum 
tuum Jesum Christum . . . qui, cumque traderetur voluntariae pas- 
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sioni. , . accipiens panem, gratias tibi agens dixit. . . .’’ The pur- 


pose of the grammatical connection is to conform, to identify, the ¥ 


“gratias tibi referimus’’ of the priest and of the ‘Church with the 
““gratias tibi agens’’ of Christ. Nor is the case otherwise in the later 
forms of the Canon, and it is still the same in our present Roman 
Canon, notwithstanding all the insertions and interpolations that 
occurred from the second century until about the time of St. Greg- 
ory I. 

The Church therefore did not insert the invocations in order that 


they might serve as the first and exclusive prayer to make actual 
the intention to consecrate, or to ask for the sacramental grace of ff 


the transubstantiation; for this had been done since apostolic 
times by the preconsecratory anaphora. What is new and what 


the Church intended by the addition of the invocations is: to say } 


and to do'a:second time with explicit words what was implicitly 
said and done by the “‘Let us give thanks to the Lord our God” 


and the anaphora and the present preface. The invocations are just [7 


as much an unfolding of the thanksgiving of the eucharistic ana- 


phora and of the content of the preface, as the addition of the “He [ 


blessed”’ is an unfolding of the “giving thanks’ of the historical 
narrative of the institution. 


The intention of the Church in introducing the invocations is 
therefore not accurately specified by saying that they were meant 
to petition for the effect of the consecration, to beg consecratory 
efficacy for the words of institution, to make actual the intention 
to consecrate, although the invocations do contain these ideas. 1 he 
intention of the Church is much more comprehensive, concise, ex 
act, beautiful and perfect: the Church intends to conform her in- 
tention and her action with the intention and action of Christ, to 
conform her blessing with the blessing of Christ. The thanks- 
giving of Christ included the petition for the divine blessing, for 
the veiled glory of the eucharistic mystery, for ratification, for 
adscription, for acceptance of His sacrifice. The words of the invo- 
cation of Christ, of His blessing, are not recorded. It is not neces- 
sary to know them in order to fulfil His command to ‘‘Do 
this. . . .”’ It suffices if we conform exactly with His intention, 
with what He had in mind when He commanded us to do what 
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PRECONSECRATORY INVOCATIONS 


He did, when, on the day before His passion, He took bread and 
“gave thanks.’’ By the invocations we ask no other blessing than 
that which Christ asked on the day before His passion when He 
took bread and “‘giving thanks blessed.” 

For a confirmation of our interpretation we call attention to a 
detail in the historical narrative which shows once more the eager- 
ness of the Church to assimilate and exactly to conform. her inten- 
tion and the intention of the priest with the intention of Christ. 
In the invocation of Christ within the narrative ‘“Who on the day 
before He suffered,” the pronouns ‘““Thee’’ and ‘‘His’’ are most 
carefully set off and expressed: ‘““Who . . . having raised His eyes 
to heaven, unto Thee, O God, His Father almighty, giving thanks 
to Thee, blessed, etc.’’ Mind and heart, will and intention of the 
Church and of the priest are united with the mind and the heart 
and intention of Christ; the intentions of both flow together into 
one. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ‘““THEREFORE”’ IN THE 
FIRST INVOCATION 


It is a strange phenomenon that a simple little word like “‘there- 
fore’ in the first invocation of the Canon, ‘‘Te igitur,”’ should give 
so much trouble to liturgists. As a matter of fact, historians of the 
liturgy confess not to know the function of the ‘‘therefore’’ in the 
present Canon; they do not know with what other prayer exactly 
it is supposed to connect the first invocation. For an explanation 
most of the authors refer to the recasting of the Canon. When the 
Canon was re-arranged, they say, the ‘Te igitur,’’ formerly pre- 
ceded by another prayer, became the first prayer of the Canon, and 
thus the “‘therefore’’ lost its function even though it was not re- 
moved from its context. Its presence in the Canon has no other 
significance, according to the same authors, than that of a forgotten 
relic. Some interpreters, like Cardinal Schuster (The Sacramentary, 
I, p. 270), believe that it has the function to sustain, in some de- 
gree, the traditional continuity of the Canon, but find also that it 
forms a rather arbitrary connection with something preceding, like 
the “vere Sanctus” of the Gallican rite. 

Although there can be no doubt that there was a re-arrangement 
of the Canon in the time between Pope Gelasius I (492-496) arid 
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Pope Gregory I (590-604), we can hardly imagine that the re. 
casting of so venerable an object as the sacred Canon should hav | 


been so very violent. The popes of the sixth century, for instance, | 


considered the Canon as of apostolic origin. Pope Vigilius, writing 
to Bishop Profuturus of Braga (538), remarked: ‘‘Ordinem pre. 


cum in celebritate Missarum nullo nos tempore, nulla festivitate V 


significamus habere diversum, sed semper eodem tenore oblata Deo 


munera consecrare. . . . Quapropter et ipsius canonicae precis tex- ¥ 
tum direximus subter adjectum quem, Deo propitio, ex apostolica | 
traditione suscepimus.”’ It is true that this ‘‘apostolic tradition’ § 


has to be understood in a wider sense, so as to permit, for instance 
of the work of ‘‘Scholasticus quidam’’ of whom St. Gregor; 
speaks. But this apostolic tradition refers certainly to the main 


ideas of the Canon, to the fundamental intention of the prayers [ 


and their development. We can therefore not imagine that th: 
Pope who re-arranged the Canon should not have proceeded with 
due respect and reverence for these principles. 


The relation and connection between preface and invocations of | 
the preconsecratory Canon can give the basis for a satisfactory } 
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explanation of the ‘‘therefore’’ in question, without forcing one to [/ 
see in it a meaningless relic. Considered as the connecting link | 
between preface and Canon, the “‘therefore’’ of the first invocation § 


not cnly has a meaning, but has the important function of estab- 


lishing the beautiful ideological unity of the whole preconsecratory ¢ 


Canon. The ‘‘therefore’’ connects the two parts of the preconsecra- | 


tory Canon, the preface and the invocations, the eucharistic and 


the impetratory part, the thanksgiving with the blessing, in order | 


to give a complete interpretation of the words “‘giving thanks He 
blessed.”” The close grammatical connection which exists between 
the two terms “‘giving thanks” and ‘‘He blessed’’ in the phrase 
“giving thanks He blessed”’ is reflected in the prayer of thanks- 
giving and blessing of the Church and of the priest. The “‘there- 
fore’’ connects the thanksgiving of the Church with the blessing 


of the Church, the preface with the invocation, in a unity similar 
to that now obtaining in the phrase “‘giving thanks He blessed.” | 


This function of the ‘‘therefore’”’ becomes evident when we con- 
sider the immediate terms which are affected by it. The particle is 
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inserted into an invocation of God: ““Thee, therefore, most graci- 
have Me OS Father.” Hence the other terminus of the established relation 
sa has likewise to be some invocation of God. This we find in the 
ting i invocation at the beginning of the preface: ‘‘to Thee, holy Lord, 

® Father almighty, eternal God.’’ The reason that the parallelism 
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a and connection of these two invocations established by the “‘there- 

Deo : fore was overlooked, may have been the change in adjectives: ‘ 
a “clementissime Pater we say at the beginning of the invocations, 

slica “Sancte Pater omnipotens aeterne Deus at the beginning of the 

on” preface. Responsible for this change is most probably the supplica- 

me tory character of the invocations. 

ory To show in schematic outline the twofold parallelism between 


tain )y Pteface and invocations on the one hand, and between the whole 
yers |} preconsecratory Canon (preface and invocations) and the historical 
th: i narrative of the institution on the other, we here list the corre- 


sponding elements of all three parts, of preface, of invocations, and 


rith iH 

"® of the narrative. 
sof § Preface: 1) Lift up your hearts. ... We have them lifted up 
al : to the Lord 

2) To thee, holy Lord, Father almighty, eternal God 
eto @ 3) Let us give thanks to the Lord our God 
ink § Invocations: 1) Rubric: The priest extending and raising some- 
ion what his hands. . . and raising his eyes to heaven 
ab- 2) Thee, therefore, most gracious Father *. 

3) We humbly beg of Thee and entreat Thee to... 

ry bless 
ta- § Hist. Narrative: 1) Having raised His eyes to heaven 
ind : 2) Unto Thee, O God, His Father almighty 
der & 3) giving thanks He blessed 
He CONCLUSION 
oo t The explanation of the preconsecratory invocations of the Canon 
we ™ given above, as an interpretation and execution of the “giving 
wi thanks He blessed’’ of Christ on the part of priest and Church, 
ee does not pretend to be complete. Two further lines of study will 
- ® bring into focus new details concerning the motive of the Church 
ie in the introduction and development of the invocations. 
ma 1) The influence of the “giving thanks He blessed’’ upon the ‘ 


structure of the Canon goes beyond the preconsecratory part. Its 
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ideas and lineaments are distinctly visible also in the second half of 


the Canon, after the consecration. The invocations “‘Supra quae.” 
““Supplices te,” and in a certain sense even the ‘‘Per quem haec om. 
nia,” 
sacrifice and Sacrament) ; the final doxology represents the latreuti 


eucharistic element. Both these parts of the postconsecratory Canon [J 


are symmetrically arranged to correspond to the “thanksgiving 
and the invocations before consecration, so that, with the con- 


secration as the center, the whole Canon appears as an artistic | 
unity with central composition. We begin the Canon: “Let us J 
give thanks to the Lord, our God . . . through Christ our Lord,” §f 
and we conclude: ‘““Through Him and with Him and in Him, is F 
to Thee, God the Father almighty . . . all honor and glory.” f 
“Therefore, most gracious Father, we humbly beg of Thee and § 


entreat Thee,’ we pray before consecration; “Most humbly we 


implore Thee, almighty God’’ comes the echo after consecration. |7 
It is a magnificent work of art, extending in concentric circles from |] 
the human words of the thanksgiving hymn in the outer part, 
from the blessing of Church and priest in the inner circles, into | 

the reality and actuality of the central core where the divine Word [7 
takes up the same melody, perfecting it to the infinite praise and } 


glory of the heavenly Father. 


2) From another point of view our interpretation of the invo- ¥) 
cations does no more than propose a basic outline. The ‘‘giving 


thanks He blessed”’ is not the sole inspiration for the structure and 
development of the invocations. Besides this fundamental and basic 
idea, many other motives were at work to differentiate the thanks- 


giving and the blessing. The Church looked and listened not only | 


to all four texts of the institution of the Eucharist in order to 
unite all their characteristic features in the unity of the Canon: 
the Church also heard in many another saying of the Lord an 
allusion, a relation to the words of institution, to the thanksgiving 
and the blessing. The highpriestly prayer, the words of our Lord 


upon the cross, the heavenly liturgy of the Apocalypse are inter- 
woven with the thanksgiving and with the blessing of the Last [7 
Supper. The Canon of the Mass is a composition which unites | 


the Canon of the Last Supper with the Canon of the Cross, the 
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liturgy.on earth with the thanksgiving hymn in heaven. When 
speaking therefore about the intention of the Church in intro- 
ducing the invocations, we are dealing with a complex motive 
composed of various elements: of higher and subordinate. parts: 
elements of dogmatic, of historical, of artistic nature, of universal 
and of individual and personal walue. Even the local history of 
Rome and the personal intesests of the pontiffs have contributed 
certain variations. But the dominant intention was inspired by 
holy Scripture and tradition, was above and anterior to any per- 
sonal initiative. Whoever they were and at whatever time the 
Roman pontiffs may have added some new feature to the sacred 
artistic body of the Canon, the Church acting through them and 
guided by the Holy Spirit kept her eyes fixed on that solemn event 
of the Last Supper, listened to each word of our Lord, and faith- 
fully preserved their blessed memory. For her one concern was to 
reproduce in words and action what Christ had said, what He had 
done, what He had commanded to be done, when on the day be- 
fore He suffered, He took bread and, giving thanks, blessed it. 


Only thus, it seems to us, can we hope to arrive at a proper 
method of adequately interpreting the Canon generally, and the 
invocations in particular. Every contribution to the interpretation 
of the Canon, if it is to be worthwhile, must be mindful of the 
intention of the Church as a composite motive, has to respect the 
fundamental unity which is still there notwithstanding the many 
interpolations and insertions, the amplifications and additions since 
the time of Christ and the apostles. The sacred Canon has to be 
interpreted not anatomically, but as it were organically. The unity 
is there, and it was ever respected by the Church and by the popes 
who with great reverence and care sought by their contributions to 
bring into explicit relief what was implicitly contained in tradi- 
tion and scriptural narrative about the institution of the holy 
Eucharist. With such extreme reverence indeed did the Church 
explain and develop the thanksgiving prayer and the text of the 
blessing, that Pope Vigilius could in full truth write in 538: 
“,. . ipsius canonicae precis textum ... Deo... propitio.. . ex 
apostolica traditione suscepimus.’’ A similar reverence, coupled 
with due regard for the sacred nucleus of the “giving thanks He 
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blessed,” and in relation and connection with it considering the 
Canon as an organic unity, as a gradually developed revelation of 
the thoughts and sentiments of Christ ‘‘on the day before His 
passion when He took bread and giving thanks blessed, etc.’’ — 
this must be our guiding principle in the interpretation of the 
sacred Canon. 


JEROME GASSNER, O.S.B. 


Let the deacons bring him (the bishop) the offering, and laying hands 
upon it together with all the priests he shall say giving thanks: The 
Lord be with you; and all say: And with thy spirit. Lift up your hearts! 
We have them (lifted) unto the Lord. Let us give thanks to the Lord. 
It is meet and just. And forthwith he shall continue thus: 


_ We render thanks unto Thee, O God, through Thy beloved Son Jesus 
Christ, whom in these last times Thou didst send to us as Savior and 
Redeemer and the Angel of Thy will; who is Thy inseparable Word, 
through whom Thou didst make all things and in whom Thou wast well- 
pleased; whom Thou didst send from heaven into the Virgin’s womb, and 
who conceived within the womb was made flesh and was demonstrated 
to be Thy Son being born of the Holy Spirit and a Virgin; who fulfilling 
Thy will and preparing for Thee a holy people stretched forth His hands 
as He suffered that He might release from suffering those who have 
believed in Thee; who when He was delivered to the voluntary passion, 
that He might abolish death and rend the bonds of the devil and tread 
down hell and enlighten the just and establish the ordinance and demon- 
strate the resurrection, taking bread, giving thanks to Thee, said: Take 
ye and eat: this is My body which is broken for you. Likewise also the 
chalice, saying: This ts My blood, which is shed for you; when you do 
this, do it unto My comememoration. Mindful therefore of His death and 
resurrection we offer Thee bread and the chalice thanking Thee because 
Thou hast found us worthy to stand before Thee and minister unto Thee. 
And we beg that Thou send Thy Holy Spirit upon the oblation of holy 
Church, gathering into one all the saints who partake that they may be 
filled with the Holy Spirit unto the strengthening of their faith in truth, 
that we may praise and glorify Thee through Thy Son Jesus Christ, 
through whom glory and honor be unto Thee, to the Father and the Son 
with the Holy Spirit in Thy holy Church now and world without end. 
Amen.—CANON OF THE “APOSTOLIC TRADITION” OF St. HippoLyTvs. 
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HABEMUS PRIVILEGIUM 


FRIEND of mine whose war duties took him to the 

South of Italy in 1944 spent his free time in explor- 

ing the churches of that part of the world. He was 

particularly interested in the public recitation of the 

divine office. One day in a little country town he 

found his way to the cathedral. It was about ten in the morning, 

and the chapter-Mass was just over. The half dozen canons in 

choir were droning out the office of Sext; their congregation 

which consisted of my friend and an old lady in black were seated 

up in the front of the church. The old lady preferred an enormous 

pair of rosary beads whose incessant jangle provided an accom- 

paniment to the canons’ chant; my friend pulled his Horae Diur- 
nae from his pocket and did his best to follow. 


Sext flashed by, then came None, and, since it was Lent, Ves- 
pers followed. As the hebdomadary said ‘‘Fidelium animae’’ and 
the rest my friend started to put up his Horae, but no sooner had 
the canons’ hearty ““Amen’’ given their unqualified assent to this 
prayer, than someone sang out “Jube Domne benedicere.”” The 
hebdomadary prayed straightway for a quiet night and a perfect 


end, and my friend, eyebrows a little raised by now, prepared to 
follow Compline, thought better of it, and spent the five minutes 
the canons took to say it in wondering why they were shutting 
up their liturgical shop so early in the day. 


His curiosity was so great that directly after the office was over 
he tackled one of the canons on the point. My friend's Italian was 
not equal to such an enquiry so the conversation took place in 
Latin. I do not know how it went, all I was told was the con- 
clusion. ““Habemus privilegium,”’ said the canon, and that was the 
end of the matter. 


“We have a privilege.’’ What a litany could be made of all the 
things that are done in thy name, O privilege! We can break the 
law and turn the worship of God upside down if only we have 
a privilege. How many of the faithful, sisters, nuns, priests, 
monks, friars, guard jealously so many of these doubtful favors. 
I remember some sisters who replied to my questioning them as 
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to why, invariably, they went to holy Communion every day 
before holy Mass. “But it is a special privilege of our congrega- 
tion,” they said in chorus: “‘our mother foundress always insisted 
on it.” There is, one feels, so much good for which mother 
foundresses are responsible that one must not be too hard on their 
aberrations. But one could wish that people in general would look 
on it as a privilege to keep the law. In a secular matter such was 
the attitude of a lawyer to whom some years ago now I took a 
tax problem. “I have gone into this matter,” he told me, “‘and | 
am satisfied that you are not entitled to pay income tax on such 
an item.” 


The story about Compline in South Italy was told in a mon- 
astic community room after dinner on All Saints day last year. 
There was, I remember, a general discussion afterwards. The Fa- 
ther Abbot gave us the other side of the medal; he showed us how 
dire necessity may drive men to expedients that are on such occa- 
sions not only lawful but praiseworthy. He moved us all as he 
related the tale told him by a Polish priest lately then in England 
after many a long mile’s trek over Europe and part of Asia, a jour- 
ney whose hardships would have made St. Paul envious. But the 
tale was not of the journey, but of what happened before the 
priest set out on it. There were many Polish priests in a concen- 
tration camp, and in spite of the vigilance of their hostile guards 
they had Mass most days. Not all indeed said Mass, for there was 
little wine to be had and they had only a few altar breads. 


Every morning when they could they made a ring around one 
of their number standing in one of the open spaces of the camp: 
thus they kept off the guards from interfering with the Action 
that went forward silently in their midst. Bread and wine were 
offered, were consecrated, were consumed, Calvary was renewed. 
One portion of the Church Militant (I had almost said the Church 
Suffering) benefited us all. Was the missal up to date with-all the 
latest masses, and carried properly from side to side? I doubt in- 
deed if there was any missal at all. Was there a full and beautiful- 
ly hanging chasuble? It is hardly likely that the celebrant was 
vested. Did they use the consecrated hands of one of their number 
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for an altar? I was not told. Had they done so they would have 
been in the direct line of the tradition of the martyrs. 

Yet this Mass, reduced as it was to the very essentials, was a 
true expression of corporate Christian worship. It was far re- 
moved indeed from what Huysmans in his L’Oblat calls divine 
worship de luxe—he is speaking of pontifical Mass in a Benedic- 
tine abbey. Those of us who were told that story of the Polish 
priests and their Mass in the concentration camp had come but 
an hour or two since from the pontifical Mass of All Saints day, 
and the contrast between that and what was described to us was 
in consequence greatly enhanced. 

It is right, of course, that we should give to God of our best: 
that His worship should be carried out in all its splendor and 
fulness. I write from England and speak only of that country 
which I know, so that when I say that in the liturgical movement 
there is often a danger that plainchant and vestments and the like 
can sometimes become almost the raison d’étre of some of its 
keenest exponents—the shadow is confounded with the sub- 
stance—readers in the U.S.A. must not think that I am speaking 
of them. But they will know whether my remarks apply to them 
or not. 

Indeed some of the assemblies of the faithful for that great cor- 
porate Act which is the Christian Eucharist, the very core of di- 
vine worship, may at times lack much that our liturgists would 
desire, but in spite of that may perhaps be more nearly an ex- 
pression of the true Christian spirit than some more highly or- 
ganized manifestations. Jt is really a question of doing one’s best. 
Those who in danger of death, may be, brave all for a hurried 
Mass offered on an improvised altar, surely give of their best. One 
may think of many such occasions in the history of the Church; 
how rarely, somewhere in the world, has it not been necessary 
for the faithful to worship God in hiding and in mortal danger? 
It began, of course, in the first ages. It seems, indeed, that it will 
continue to the end of the world. 

For it is no question of personal devotion. The early Chris- 
tians had the blessed Sacrament in their homes, and were able to 
receive holy Communion thus frequently and in comparative safe- 
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ty. It is offering of the corporate Act that matters. And what dan- 
gers did they not brave for that? It had to be done in secret. 
“There is always the night,”’ said Tertullian. Whatever happened 
they must meet. ‘‘At first they drove us out, and we kept our 
festival even then, pursued and put to death by all, and every 
single spot where we were afflicted became to us a place of meet- 
ing for the feast—field, desert, ship, inn, prison.’’ So triumphant- 
ly writes St. Denys of an Easter in the third century when plague 
and famine were added to persecution. 

One thinks of the prisons of the Roman Empire, and how the 
Christians smuggled in a priest and deacon that the Lord’s busi- 
ness might be done; of St. Lucian the priest at Antioch stretched 
out in the stocks, his legs wide apart, consecrating on the altar of 
his bare chest, and the body of the Lord passed round from hand 
to hand to his congregation likewise in the stocks. 

Some twelve hundred years later on a priest is smuggled in to 
the tower of London where one of the English martyrs is im- 
prisoned, that Mass may be celebrated. Nearly fifty years later in 
England (A.D. 1581) the savage Treason Act made the hearing 
and saying of Mass a capital offence, for that one was liable to 
the penalty of hanging—half hanging rather, for the victims 
were cut down before they were dead that the disembowelling and 
all the bestiality that a ghastly law prescribed might be carried out 
while they were yet alive. 

Men still went to Mass, however. For “‘priests ordained beyond 
the seas’’ (a crime in itself) came to minister to a scattered flock 
who would gather secretly by night, for just that same solemn 
Act that St. Denys and St. Lucian and countless others had 
prized so greatly in earlier days. So too the Poles in this decade 
of the twentieth century. 

We have come a long way from the Italian canon and his pre- 
cious privilegium. In one way it is a long journey through the 
centuries, in another it is kin. For that canon, in spite of war and 
bombardment, air-raids and invasion, saw to it, with his fellows, 
that the corporate public worship of the Church was kept up— 
even if they insisted on their precious privilegium of saying Com- 
pline in the morning. And the keeping up of that worship was 
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HABEMUS PRIVILEGIUM 


a much higher privilege and a far more important one than the 
other. 

We and the Polish priest and the Italian canon all share that 
great privilege. It concerns primarily of course holy Mass, but it 
embraces, too, the divine office, for we are members of what Dom 
Guéranger used to call the Society. of Divine Praise. Together in 
chorus we can truthfully say: ““Habemus privilegium.” 

ROGER CAPEL 





CATHOLIC PEOPLE’S COLLEGES 


HE August 1943 issue of ORATE FRATRES published an 
article entitled “‘An Experiment in Parish Living.”’ It 
described the spirit and work of a West of England 
parish group. The writer of the present article belongs 
to that group. During the war several members of the 

U.S.A. armies have come to our meetings. We wish to thank them 
for their kind and valuable help. We think the latest development 
of our group action may interest them and many of our Catholic 
brethren in the U.S.A. 


Among the many things we have learned to appreciate more 
and more in our group is the inexhaustible richness of holy Mass. 
We have come to see it as the very heart of human life. It is the 
source of unity, unity of people and of things. In it supremely, 
Christ is present as priest, ruler, teacher, victim: Christ, true God 
and true Man, the only worthy sacrifice redeemed humanity can 
offer to the Father. And with that august Victim, all our little 
offerings ascend: our thoughts, our philosophy, our science, our 
love, our work, our whole life personal and communal. 


Grace gives us a created participation in the divine life. But life 
issues into thought and action. The life of the Christian can in 
no sphere be divorced from the life of his Master. Christianity and 
Christianity alone is the religion of the Incarnate God. Our whole 
being, physical and spiritual, natural and supernatural, is regener- 
ated, renewed, redeemed. Every Christian’s vocation is to be an 
“alter Christus."” The Church is Christ: the Church is the Chris- 
tian people; the Christian people bear their Master in and to the 
world. What a responsibility! And what care our Lord has taken 
to provide us through the sacraments, especially through the sac- 
rifice and sacrament of the Mass, with the power personally and 
corporately to re-present Him to the world, as we re-present Him 
to His Father in the holy Sacrifice. 


Alas! how far most of us are from living our Christian voca- 
tion! Yet, we have an ancient institution in the Church which is 
a model for us all and whose life and methods can be adapted to 
the needs of the laity. I refer to the great monastic houses. In the 
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monastery, the daily community Mass is the central Act it should 
be. All the rest, the divine office, all the study, work and cor- 
porate life of the community, derive from this primal work of 
Sacrifice and prayer. This is what normal Christian life ought to 
be. What an apostolate our monastic houses exercise, merely by 
being themselves. How many souls throughout the centuries have 
been brought by them to see the unity of Christ with redeemed 
humanity visibly signified before their eyes. It is through their 
patient persistence that the only attempt has yet been made to 
build a Christendom—a world which should be in harmony with 
the new estate of redeemed humanity. They were the founders of 
the Middle Ages. St. Francis, St. Dominic, St. Thomas, St. Louis 
could not have been had St. Benedict not prayed and labored be- 
fore them, teaching men that nothing should be preferred to the 
praise and glory of God. 

The Mass and the monastic ideal teach us two things. All 
Catholics should know something of what their faith means and 
implies: Catholicism is the religion of unity, of communion, com- 
munion with Christ the Head, and of Christian with Christian. 

We know how hard it is to realize these truths in the modern 
world. We grasp them too often with what Newman calls “‘no- 
tional’’ knowledge. It is too fatally easy to repeat the catechism 
like the multiplication table—to treat doctrines as a string of 
formulae and not as real, living facts. Unless we do grasp them 
as such, our religion easily becomes little more to us than pagan 
mythology was to the educated Greek, a shadowy background of 
ancestral symbols. 

The problem of educating Catholics to live the full Catholic 
life and to look Catholicwise at all human activities, intellectual, 
moral, physical, and social, is coming more and more to the fore, 
and great movements have arisen in the Church to solve it. Our 
little group has been instrumental in bringing forward another 
method, which we pray God may use, if it be His will. 

One of our members read Sir Richard Livingstone’s little book 
The Future in Education, and was immediately convinced that 
the Adult Residential Colleges there described were admirably 
suited to the needs of lay Catholics. Sir Richard holds that the 
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Danish Folk High Schools, which give a five months’ residen- 
tial course to adults, produce a truly educated democracy. The 
men and women who pass through these Colleges return to their 
homes and their work, eager and able to make their lives a real 
vocation, governed by high moral and cultural standards. The 
history of Denmark for the past century is the surest proof. 

It is our contention that the laity now need special training in 
Catholic life, thought and work, and that institutions to provide 
it should be founded. Bishop Sheil’s great School in Chicago 
has set the example. After the tragedy of Luther’s revolt, the 
Tridentine seminaries came into being to prepare the clergy for 
the new situation that had arisen. We maintain the time has come 
for such systematic training for layfolk. 

We now describe the Catholic People’s College as it exists in 
our hopes and as we pray it will one day exist in reality. Let us 
spend a few hours together with the staff and students. We walk 
through a country town and find the College on its outskirts, 
set in its own grounds, with well-cultivated gardens, poultry 
houses, a herd of cows, to provide some of the necessary food. 
Near the entrance gates are the houses of the married members of 
the staff. It is late in the evening and the bell is ringing for 
Compline. From their separate blocks, some fifty men and wo- 
men are walking to the chapel. We follow them. All are now as- 
sembled. On a sign from the chaplain one of the men stands and, 
after the “Jube, Domne, benedicere,”’ reads a passage from the 
Bible or some spiritual book. When he has finished, Compline is 
sung and after the Salve Regina all retire for the night. The Col- 
lege meets again in the morning for Mass. The chant is sung by 
all the students and staff, the rites are carried out with reverence 
and dignity, all receive holy Communion. 

After breakfast, the day’s study begins. The students gather 
in a large room and sit in a semi-circle around the teacher’s chair. 
We notice that it is a priest who gives this first lesson. He reads 
a chapter from one of the Gospels, explains its meaning and im- 
portance and then asks the class to discuss difficulties or practical 
applications with him. This free and lively interchange of ideas 
and experience continues until the end of the hour. After a few 
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minute's interval, we assemble again, this time to study something 
of England’s past. The teacher, now a layman, tells in easy con- 
versational style, the fascinating story of St. Aelred and his great 
Abbey of Rivaulx. We are moved at this simple narrative of a 
glorious adventure. We are brought face to face with true great- 
ness. “How,” the teacher suddenly asks, “‘can we in our parish- 
ishes, farms and workshops introduce something of that Cister- 
cian spirit which is part of our Catholic heritage? How can we 
adapt it to lay life, to family and parish life? What in our life 
here in the College derives from that distant outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit?’’ And so the discussion continues, vital, down-to- 
earth, good-humored. 

It is now half-past eleven. We have twenty minutes breathing 
space before we meet again in the chapel for chant practice. To- 
morrow is a holyday of obligation and on these occasions, as on 
all Sundays, Vespers are sung. The choirmaster wishes to run 
through psalms and antiphons for the last time. The singing over, 
we go—very willingly—to dinner in the hall. 

The afternoon is devoted to physical work and recreation. We 
see a rota list on the College notice-board. It is the turn of some 
of the students and staff to work, whilst for others the time is 
free for games, walks or rest. We make a tour of the College and 
see the work done in the printing shop, the weaving room, the 
carpenter's shop, the sewing-room; we watch the hoeing in the 
garden. Two of the women are collecting eggs and feeding the 
fowls. A group of men are off to the river for a swim. In the con- 
cert-room, the final rehearsal of tomorrow’s play is in progress. 
There is always a performance of some kind on a great feast, 
when the ordinary time-table is suspended. 

At four, all are in the chapel for First Vespers. How inspiring 
it is to hear all these men and women singing together the ancient 
office of the Church! 

Tea follows, and immediately afterwards we go to the class- 
room for the third talk of the day—the Church’s social doctrine. 
The discussion is very lively here. Our students come from dif- 
ferent regions and more than one social class. The teacher, how- 
ever, is master of his subject, and reconciles opposing views in the 
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light of unchanging principles. After the usual short interval, 
comes the last talk of the day — on this occasion by the chaplain, 
who explains the doctrine and liturgy of tomorrow’s feast. 
Supper, recreation and free time till Compline. We take ad- 
vantage of this to go across to the Head’s house. We find a num- 
ber of students taking coffee with the family. We ask our host 
to tell us more of the curriculum of the College. ““We attempt to 
train our students,”’ he says, “in Catholic community life. Every- 
thing derives from the Mass. Our curriculum gives answers to the 
four great human questions “What are we?’ “Where are we?’ 
“Whence are we?’ ‘Whither are we going?’ There are many an- 
swers, all true, but some more fundamental than others. We do 
not treat cur men and women as university pupils, we give them 
an outline map of knowledge, so that their future lives will be 
based on truth and sound, informed judgment. We therefore put 
before them the main conclusions of theology, philosophy, natu- 
ral science and sociology. In their history course, we try to show 
them the unfolding in personal and social life of God’s divine 
plan, all leading to and developing from the central fact of the 
Incarnation. We emphasize the constant attack of evil upon good 
and the divine guarantee of the final triumph of good. In their 
literature course, during which specifically Catholic masterpieces 
and some of the great works of our national literature are read, 
we bring them into touch with the thought of master minds. 
Theological, philosophical and moral teaching is often more easy 
to grasp and creates a more lasting impression through literature 
than through the more formal studies. Finally, the manual work 
is so organized that by doing it pupils render a real service here 
and now to one another and can easily offer their labor to God 
at daily Mass. We hope that, after a few months of this life, they 
will return to their homes, parishes, professions, careers and 
trades, more able and more willing to serve the Church and the 
nation, according to the principles of the Catholic faith.” 


Only a vision all this, as yet! But we have begun to lay the 
foundations of this future Catholic People’s College in England. 
We have made two experiments, both of which, with God's bless- 
ing, were successful beyond our expectations. Two priests and two 
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laymen spent four days together in a country priest’s house. They 
sang the Mass each morning, spent the rest of the day studying 
and discussing together, cooking, cleaning the house and ending 
the day with sung Compline. Some time later, in August of this 
year, they ran a “Catholic People’s Week’’ at Wadham College, 
Oxford. A similar program was devised. Some seventy people, 
clerical and lay, joined in the singing of Mass each morning and 
Compline at night. There were three courses of lecture-discus- 
sions: 

1) The Mass, The Christian Sacrifice—Dom Illtyd Tret- 
howan, of Downside, 

2) Catholic Life in Catholic England—Mr. Lancelot Shep- 
pard, 

3) Catholic People’s Colleges—Mr. R. F. Trevett. 

Fr. Leo O’Hea, S.J., gave a talk on the work of the Cath- 
olic Workers’ College. Dom Hilary Steuert, of Downside, on 
“Catholicism and English Literature,” and Fr. Bernard Goode, 
C.F., on his recent tour of Denmark and his visit there to two 
Folk High Schools. 

The enthusiasm of the students was so roused by their experi- 
ence that they undertook to advertise the project in their parishes. 
Another “Week” is now being organized to take place after 
Christmas. The difficulties are many and formidable, but we pray 
that more and more people will be convinced of the value of such 
Colleges and be willing to work for their establishment. At Ox- 
ford, we were encouraged by the news that the Australian sec- 
tions of the Grail movement have already founded such a School 
for the young women of their branches. 

We ask, finally, for the prayers and good wishes of our Cath- 
olic brethren in the States, so many of whom have worshipped 
with us in our island and know something of the problems and 
struggles of the Catholics of England. 

REGINALD F, TREVETT 





FROM OTHER LANDS 
EDUCATION: “GROWING UP IN CHRIST” 


HAT is education? St. Paul supplies us with an 

answer to this ever recurrent question with a 

phrase which gives us at once a definition and a 

goal. To the thinking Catholic the process of 

growing up can never be a haphazard one for it 

is founded upon settled laws, directed by an established method, 

inspired by an ideal made concrete in the person of Christ Him- 
self. 

Now, it is of the very nature of the living being to wish to at- 
tain to maturity, and the rational being strives towards that ma- 
turity not by a blind urge but with philosophic and selective ap- 
prehension. The social being, ‘‘Man-in-Society,”’ sees maturity not 
as his own isolated development, but as the widening, deepening 
and raising of the life, both natural and supernatural, of the so- 
ciety in which he lives. 

Viewed in this light, the question of education cannot be nar- 
rowed into the confines of the School-system, the examination 
syllabus, the University programme. It cannot be conceived, mere- 
ly, as a branch of politics. On the contrary, the term must be 
made to embrace the whole of life and society, with every hv- 
man being as its subject; while for its object we envisaged the 
rational, harmonious use of all created things. The field is vast, 
certainly, and by its demands for comprehensive thinking this 
vastness often frightens away the student. Nevertheless, it is only 
when viewed in its totality that the question of Education can 
be made to yield its full fruit of human interest and creative 
power. 

There would seem to be a special challenge to the Catholic 
undergraduate to enter upon this comprehensive study; for his 
own upbringing in the principles of the faith will have furnished 
him not only with data for drawing conclusions but with a meth- 
od of analysis and synthesis which will prove of priceless value. 
The young Catholic consciously or unconsciously imbibes a cer- 
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tain amount of philosophic thought. He gets a training in con- 
centration, in orientation of thought and will, in the analysis of 
motives, in self-judgment and self-discipline. The practice of li- 
turgical worship and of personal prayer, the self-examination or 
study of a retreat or of a day of recollection, all go to build up 
a theory of life which can be deepened and widened by reflection 
and study. Moreover, the Catholic student is supplied not only 
with philosophical principles, but also with accurate terminology. 
He inherits from great thinkers in the past a synthesis of learning 
into which can be fitted all scientific discoveries, all changing and 
shifting elements of social life, without a loss of balance or any 
fear for integrity of thought. Catholic education starts with the 
first question of the catechism, ““‘Who made you?” and ends no- 
where in this life. As has been suggested, it may be narrowed 
down so as to be considered now as a branch of politics, now as 
a guide to conduct, now as a criterion of polite letters, but ul- 
timately, it must be referred back to its starting point, the de- 
velopment of the human personality in the light of the Creator's 
will. ‘“‘Now this is the will of God, your sanctification’’—and 
what is sanctification but to ‘‘put on Christ’? To be educated 
for life, therefore, is to ‘‘grow up in Christ.” 

... Surely it is one of the tragedies of the modern world that 
the young have been so largely defrauded of that understanding of 
educational principles which is one of the major products of a 
truly Christian education. Not only have they been deprived of 
the inheritance which is theirs by right, but again and again, in 
the name of public-spirit, or patriotism, they have been tricked 
into the too facile acceptance of educative influences planned for 
them by dominating castes. We know that atheistic communism, 
Nazism, Fascism, are built up on the mass influence of the young, 
but do we always realize how many other forces there are at work, 
here in our midst, to prevent the adolescent from thinking for 
himself? How many boys and girls are made to accept premises, 
principles, motives, methods of work, whose value they have 
neither studied nor learned to value, and by that acceptance have 
lost their personality in the unthinking herd? This is the real de- 
struction of our civilization, this is the real famine, the empti- 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
EDUCATION: “GROWING UP IN CHRIST” 


HAT is education? St. Paul supplies us with an 

answer to this ever recurrent question with a 

phrase which gives us at once a definition and a 

goal. To the thinking Catholic the process of 

growing up can never be a haphazard one for it 

is founded upon settled laws, directed by an established method, 

inspired by an ideal made concrete in the person of Christ Him- 
self. 

Now, it is of the very nature of the living being to wish to at- 
tain to maturity, and the rational being strives towards that ma- 
turity not by a blind urge but with philosophic and selective ap- 
prehension. The social being, ‘‘Man-in-Society,”” sees maturity not 
as his own isolated development, but as the widening, deepening 
and raising of the life, both natural and supernatural, of the so- 
ciety in which he lives. 

Viewed in this light, the question of education cannot be nar- 
rowed into the confines of the School-system, the examination 
syllabus, the University programme. It cannot be conceived, mere- 
ly, as a branch of politics. On the contrary, the term must be 
made to embrace the whole of life and society, with every hu- 
man being as its subject; while for its object we envisaged the 
rational, harmonious use of all created things. The field is vast, 
certainly, and by its demands for comprehensive thinking this 
vastness often frightens away the student. Nevertheless, it is only 
when viewed in its totality that the question of Education can 
be made to yield its full fruit of human interest and creative 
power. 

There would seem to be a special challenge to the Catholic 
undergraduate to enter upon this comprehensive study; for his 
own upbringing in the principles of the faith will have furnished 
him not only with data for drawing conclusions but with a meth- 
od of analysis and synthesis which will prove of priceless value. 
The young Catholic consciously or unconsciously imbibes a cer- 


From The Life of the Spirit (supplement to Blackfriars), September, 1945. 
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tain amount of philosophic thought. He gets a training in con- 
centration, in orientation of thought and will, in the analysis of 
motives, in self-judgment and self-discipline. The practice of li- 
turgical worship and of personal prayer, the self-examination or 
study of a retreat or of a day of recollection, all go to build up 
a theory of life which can be deepened and widened by reflection 
and study. Moreover, the Catholic student is supplied not only 
with philosophical principles, but also with accurate terminology. 
He inherits from great thinkers in the past a synthesis of learning 
into which can be fitted all scientific discoveries, all changing and 
shifting elements of social life, without a loss of balance or any 
fear for integrity of thought. Catholic education starts with the 
first question of the catechism, ‘“‘Who made you?’’ and ends no- 
where in this life. As has been suggested, it may be narrowed 
down so as to be considered now as a branch of politics, now as 
a guide to conduct, now as a criterion of polite letters, but ul- 
timately, it must be referred back to its starting point, the de- 
velopment of the human personality in the light of the Creator's 
will. “‘Now this is the will of God, your sanctification’’—and 
what is sanctification but to ‘put on Christ’? To be educated 
for life, therefore, is to ‘‘grow up in Christ.”’ 

... Surely it is one of the tragedies of the modern world that 
the young have been so largely defrauded of that understanding of 
educational principles which is one of the major products of a 
truly Christian education. Not only have they been deprived of 
the inheritance which is theirs by right, but again and again, in 
the name of public-spirit, or patriotism, they have been tricked 
into the too facile acceptance of educative influences planned for 
them by dominating castes. We know that atheistic communism, 
Nazism, Fascism, are built up on the mass influence of the young, 
but do we always realize how many other forces there are at work, 
here in our midst, to prevent the adolescent from thinking for 
himself? How many boys and girls are made to accept premises, 
principles, motives, methods of work, whose value they have 
neither studied nor learned to value, and by that acceptance have 
lost their personality in the unthinking herd? This is the real de- 
struction of our civilization, this is the real famine, the empti- 
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ness of mind and will. If we Catholics could actively work at 
building up personality and could supply for the famine of re. 
sponsible thought, then we should not only be raising a barrier 
against the forces of disintegration, but we should be preparing 
men and women to take on with more practical vigor and con- 
centration the actual relief of physical and spiritual misery in our 
war-torn world today. . . . The first step is to make the growing 
boy and girl conscious of the vast importance of the Christian 
way of life, to make them scrutinize the principles of that life, to 
stimulate them to be critical of methods and ways of training, and 
above all, to. be eager to adopt the self-discipline which will help 
them to “‘grow up in Christ." 

There is an utterance of Balzac which seems peculiarly well to 
suggest that wholeness of outlook so necessary for the study of 
education. To a lady who was questioning him about literature, 
the novelist replied: “La littérature—oh, Madame,—cele n’existe 
pas, la littérature. Il n'y a que la vie dont la politique et l'art 
font partie. Et je suis un homme qui vit. C’est tout.” “A man 
who lives’’ — that is definition enough not only for the artist de- 
picting life in fictional setting, but for the educator who teaches 
a way of living, whose message is both speculative and practical, 
embracing every facet of life... . 

Every thinking Catholic has been taught that all facts and prin- 
ciples, all systems of developments, belong to a universe harmoni- 
ously planned, the cascade of being coming down from the Cre- 
ator, made for the praise of the Creator, to be so apprehended and 
so used by man. Here at once we have a balance of values where- 
by, even amid the overwhelming physical forces around him, man 
keeps his supremacy and his central place. And we have a vast 
simplification amid the tangled complexities of human life. The 
Catholic has a goal, a measure of values, and an ordered scheme 
of life. . . . If this be achieved then we shall see an end of that 
unfortunate division of subjects into two categories, “religious” 
and “‘secular,”’ for all subjects become, in the best sense, religious, 
if Christ-centered and Christ-directed. . . . 

It is quite obvious that one cannot here develop the many ways 
in which a truly Christian education will show itself, but four 
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main results may here be touched upon. Perhaps it will be of a 
specific interest to link each one with a notable thinker of our 
day. These four qualities or marks of Christian upbringing are, 
it is suggested, revealed in a certain way of Thinking, a way of 
Worship, a way of Manners, and a way of Art. 

1) The quality of Catholic thinking, its balance and syn- 
thetic completeness are admirably suggested by G. K. Chesterton's 
description of the master-mind of St. Thomas Aquinas: 


A machine made of all the wheels of all the worlds; revolving like 
that cosmos of concentric spheres which must always be something 
of a symbol for philosophy; the depth of double and triple trans- 
parencies more mysterious than darkness, the sevenfold, the terrible 
crystal. In the world of that mind there was a wheel of angels, and 
a wheel of planets, and a wheel of plants or of animals; but there was 
also a just and intelligible order of all earthly things, a sane author- 
ity and a self-respecting liberty, and a hundred answers to a hun- 
dred questions in the complexities of ethics or economics.” 


2) If we would see the effect on life and on conduct of the 
Catholic way of worship, the Church’s liturgy, we have but to 
study its many-sided appeal to the whole man to direct his fac- 
ulties, and release emotional and volitional activities in the praise 
of the Creator. Catholic worship, says E. I. Watkin, has 


its centre in the Blessed Sacrament and the holy Sacrifice, objective 
realities which do not depend on the subjective state of minister and 
people. It celebrates and mystically continues the facts of our Re- 
demption from the Incarnation to the Triumph of Christ. . . . The 
Catholic centre is rational and the guardian of rationality. . . . This 
rationality is emphasized by the liturgical insistence on light; together 
with life, health, purity, peace, joy, law and liberty . . the eight 
Principal categories of liturgical prayer, categories under ‘which the 
Church represents the divine goal of human endeavor.” 


These few lines alone present a picture of rational worship, a 
re-living and making one’s own of the redemptive life of Christ, 
a taking up and consecrating of those basic forces of the soul’s 
well-being, in fine a complete building up or a full development of 
the soul in Christ. . .. With regard to that worship we have clear 
directions from the popes themselves. Ever since the Motu Proprio 


*St. Thomas Aquinas, G. K. Chesterton. 
"The Catholic Centre, E. I. Watkin, p. 109 et passim. 
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of Pius X, we have had, again and again, the call to deepen 
and widen our appreciation of the Church's liturgical worship— 
a worship which is in itself one of the most powerful educative 
influences which can be conceived. . . . If teachers, after getting 
necessary training (in liturgical life and ideals) carried their learn- 
ing and enthusiasm into the schools, the whole Church would 
find that a new understanding of Christian mysteries had been 
drawn from this ‘‘the indispensable source of enlightenment.” 
Again and again have we heard this teaching, in apostolic con- 
stitution or encyclical, but still too many of our school children 
and our adult population remain dumb in our churches, leaving 
all intelligent participation to priest or altar server, content with 
rosary or hymn book as the norm of their devotion. 


3) As for worship, so for manners, the relationship being a 
close one. People, who in church do not sing or pray together, 
outside the church treat one another as strangers, unless some oth- 
er, secular bond draw them together. But Communion, received 
side by side, is, or should be, an outward sign of our corporate 
life, while it is also the very sap of that life which we all share 
in Christ. Here is a theme for preacher and teacher, a practice for 
every individual Christian, the revival of that realization of our 
brotherhood in Christ which was the strength not only of the 
early Church, but of every religious order in the days of its first 
fervor. ... And for the link which will unite the Christian way 
of thought and worship to the outward demeanor of daily life, 
we must, in the words of Jacques Maritain, look to personal 
prayer: 

The life of prayer, alone, enables us to unite to a never-waning, never- 
failing, absolute fidelity to truth, a great charity — in particular, 
a great intellectual charity — towards our neighbor. The life of 


prayer, alone, by supernaturally rectifying our faculties of desire, 
enables us to convert the truth into practice.‘ 


4) Lastly, when we remember that the Christian way of 
thinking can never be for long removed from that transcendental 
plane on which flourish the vision and the achievement of all 
real art, we must expect in any Christian society, the ever-re- 

“Prayer and Intelligence, Jacques Maritain, p. 56. 
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newed freshness of artistic achievement in painting, music, drama 
or poetry. The contribution of Catholic youth is here of price- 
less value, for it should find ever new and ever more appropriate 
ways of linking the visible beauty of creation to the invisible 
loveliness of faith; it has a most distinctive and characteristic 
function of its own, to link the particular forms of contempo- 
raty civilization with ultimate and universal concepts of truth 
and beauty. 


The poet’s creative thought when voluntarily submitted to the 
life-giving breath of the Holy Spirit of God is, as a recent Cath- 
olic poet tells us, living and active in our midst: 


And for all this, nature is never spent, 

There lives the dearest freshness deep down things, 

And though the last lights off the black west went 

Oh, morning, as the brown brink eastward, springs — 

Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 

World broods with warm breast and with ah! bright wings.” 


.. + People are asking, at this moment of reconstruction, what 
the Catholic schools can do to save the Catholic way of life. The 
fear of being . . . unable to face up to economic pressure obscures 
the issue and tempts us to seek for a solution in terms of bureau- 


cracy and planning rather than in terms of life and thought. The 
Catholic undergraduate can here play an important part by con- 
tributing that thought and personal dynamism which will make 
for a revival of Catholic life at its source. If that is achieved then 
we may confidently hope that in time more and more Catholics 
will take part in public life and so may save our schools and col- 
leges from any policy that might be inimical to them. The strong- 
er our body of Catholic life and thought, the less we have to fear 
from outward organization. Let us then look to those deep sources 
where the springs of life rise clear. 
MOTHER M. O'LEARY 





‘Gerald Manley Hopkins. 





TIMELY TRACTS" 
A THESIS NEVER WRITTEN 


OU may put it down as partiality on my part, but | 
still think that the greatest Catholic social leader of 
modern ages was Bishop Emmanuel Ketteler. He seized 
the banner during a time of bloody revolution, un- 
afraid, and worse for him, when his language sounded 

like “treason to his own class,’’ to the “‘bienpensants’’ Catholics 
of his age. He had a vision and a sureness (before Leo XIII, mind 
you) that can but amaze us of a later day. His courage and frank- 
ness never defeated wisdom and prudence, nor did the latter ever 
deteriorate into that circumlocutional ambiguity which goes about 
draped as caution. In short: he was a man; he was a Christian; he 
was a bishop. He thirsted after justice. And he was the first one 
to open his eyes. From him Count de Mun learned and inspired 
France,. Bishop Bagshawe and Cardinal Mermillod and our own 
great John Lancaster Spalding learned, and the late John A. Ryan 
was one of his greatest and noblest disciples. 


The spark for this Tract was ignited by Fr. George Higgins’ 


splendid letters for priests engaged in ‘‘labor’’ work. It flared up & 


when I read the off-print of Fr. Joseph F. Donnelly’s article 
“Working with Workers’ (Ecclesiastical Review, July) which he 
kindly sent me. The explosion was set off into a ‘“Tract’’ when 
John Cort’s report on the B2H1-Bill (Senate 1171, introduced 
by Senators Burton, Ball and Hatch) showed the danger which 
threatens organized labor. Then when I read in the New Leader 
(August 18, 1945) that our poor, poor giant corporations got a 
$5,700,000,000 handout in tax-reductions from a Congress chaf- 
ing at the bit to go on vacation, to ‘encourage’ them (poor, spir- 
itless and downtrodden institutions that they are) to undertake 
reconversion, the lid was really off. Already their working capital 
is 63% higher than in 1939. I feel it is a duty now to join th 
feeble choir of outraged protest, even in the “‘sacred precincts’’ of 
a liturgical magazine. I have said it too often already that I am 





"Respectfully dedicated to the late Msgr. John A. Ryan and to Don Luigi 


Sturzo. 
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opposed to liturgy in a vacuum. We must face the world and God 
if we believe in the mediative character of the opus operatum. 
Facing this sector of the world whose prime motive is the same 
as that of the Commissar for Heavy Industries in Moscow, which 
is production pure and simple for profits impure and complex, I 
find myself giving way to suspicion and distrust. 1 happen to be 
5 in very good company: Leo XIII and Pius XI had a few things 
to say about the basic motives of capitalism which to our great 
entrepreneurs sound too much like Karl Marx for their liking. As 
one of the big men on a quiet walk at a German spa told me in 
1932: “Catholic priests are tiresome radicals in our days. They 
remind me of smoked ham: outside they are black, inside red.”’ He 
was a very devout Catholic, his son a monk (and in disgrace with 
his father), and decorated too. Don’t let us fool ourselves. These 
men, the great lords of enterprise, love us only as long as we do 
not point our searchlight on their machinations which, often ac- 
companied by a curious personal asceticism, a stern ethos of work 
and personal integrity, are a great sacrifice before the altar of profit. 
This brings me to my thesis which I never was able to finish, 
and which a famous Catholic historian in this country supervised 
| as far as it went. Ketteler was an outstanding figure, as a matter 
of fact, a giant among his fellows. His courage had gained him a 
great deal of respect, even among the enemies of the Church. Even 
Marx’s counterpart in the new socialistic movement, Lasalle, ex- 
pressed his admiration for him and took him quite seriously. 
Reading up on this thesis I found a strange passage in one of 
the contemporaries which disclosed that Bismarck, Germany’s al- 
mighty chancellor, was planning to ask the Holy See to create the 
office of a German primate and to appoint Bishop Ketteler to this 
office. He deliberately thought of social reforms with the help of 
Ketteler’s great social reform ideas. He knew at the time that the 
great Bishop, who was a member of the Reichstag, was strongly 
opposed to his Macchiavellian and ruthless principles, to his brutal 
assertion of Prussia’s hegemony over Germany, and he knew that 
the Bishop of Mayence had not feared to say so on several occa- 
sions. With truly statesmanlike cleverness he hoped to win the 
} Bishop by making the country really a better place to live in and 
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by undoing what rapacious and imperialistic capitalism was doing 
to the masses. 

It is not known whether the ‘Iron Chancellor’ was simply 
daydreaming or serious in these plans. But even as a daydream it 
was indicative of the prestige the Church enjoyed in those days, 
in spite of animosity among Protestants because of the Vatican 
Council and its aftermath. And it is easy to see that this respect 
was due to the figure of Bishop Ketteler. 

Then two things happened. In their votes in the diet the Cath- 
olics cast their lot with labor. Catholic deputies advocated sweep- 
ing social reforms. Catholic papers became most critical of the 
social system. The Church, at least politically, acted as a left-wing 
force in the newly forged empire, together with hated and feared 
socialists. 


Secondly a depression hit the country after a terrific victory 
boom, called the ‘founders’ years’’ (so many new enterprises were 
founded). Scandals broke, especially in the big railroad business. 
Several members of Bismarck’s cabinet were involved; as a matter 
of fact, the mud of sordid dealings in shares began to splash the 
front of Bismarck’s own house. And the men who proposed re- 
form began to expose in the diet and in their papers what was 


happening behind the people's backs. Nationalization of railroads 
was demanded — and later effected. 

For years the Chancellor had resisted with scorn and ridicule 
when his liberalistic and free-enterprise allies and the wealthy 
bourgeoisie and shallow intelligentsia demanded secularization 
laws against the Church. He was, in spite of his faults, too smart 
a prince in Macchiavelli’s sense to fight the Church. He knew it 
would not pay, it would not even make sense. He mocked those 
fanatical liberals (in the European sense!) who called for the 
secularization of education and of matrimony and for the exclu- 
sion of the Church’s influence. Of course, behind his scorn lay the 
Macchiavellian idea — Dr. Gurian reminded me of this — that no 
prince or leader should undervalue the Church as a means of ruling 
the masses. Show her all respect in public and laugh at her with 
your intimates. We have to see his plans concerning Ketteler in no 
other light than Mussolini's, Napoleon’s, Franco’s or Stalin's. 
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But Bismarck made the one and fatal mistake of attacking the 
Church and waging what history calls the Kulturkampf, only to 
lose it and to go into eclipse after this defeat. One must read and 
re-read contemporary writers to see how he was made to yield by 
sheer blackmail. As a Prussian Junker he had no love for the Pope, 
but he did have respect for Ketteler as a fellow noble and a Ger- 
man bishop. The Vatican Council had not made him sour enough 
to yield to the anti-Catholic forces. As he was a statesman of the 
Macchiavellian kind, and Bavaria and South Germany had to be 
won for the new Protestant Reich, the ‘‘prince’’ must show, not 
have, respect for the Church. 

The enemies of the Church needed a depression, scandals, to 
scare the almighty Chancellor. They had to bring him evidence or 
pseudo-evidence that men like Ketteler meant business and were 
willing to join hands with radical socialists to reform society. 
Then Bismarck forgot the Prince of Macchiavelli and attacked the 
Church, outlawing the socialists at the same time. His idea was to 
keep the Church so busy with self-defense that, now without allies 


| in the social field, she would have no time for radical social reform. 


He followed this master-stroke with another: as the first states- 
man on the Continent he introduced his government-sponsored 
social insurance, old age pensions, nationalization of utilities, but 
distorting all this into a paternalistic undemocratic state machinery 
which helped to make the people dependent on the State. What 
had been planned on a democratic and co-operative basis by Bishop 
Ketteler and his friends as a safeguard of the freedom and dignity 
of the individual, was thus forged into a government handout and 
made to serve the true masters of the state: the military, the finan- 
cial bourbons, the anonymous managers of cartels, the barons of 
feudal estates, and their servile friends of the intelligentsia. 

The worst of the story is that after Bishop Ketteler, Baron 
Vogelsang, Reichensperger and his other great associates were gone, 
the Catholics of Germany had lost their great leaders and became, 
protesting and grumbling at first, a cog in the wheel of imperial- 
istic and plutocratic Germany. Their back had been broken, and 
they always tried to be 110% Germans after they had been 
smeared as unpatriotic for twenty years of suffering. No wonder 
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that in 1914 and, after a short and promising revival of Ketteler 
spirit in the early 1920's, in 1933 they broke down. There wa 
no Ketteler, there were only the epigones of the Kulturkampf, glad 
to be permitted to live in the full sunshine of government favor. 
Even when Hitler began to kick them around and to interpret 
Macchiavelli by showing respect in speeches and laughing at them 
in actions they were still trying to live down the age-old accus. 
tion of being minus-patriots, of being socially subversive and, to 
add injury to insult, were not even able to live up to their own 
tenets. 


This ought to be remembered as an historical example of what 
happens to the Church when she sides with the poor and finds: 
leader who seems to mean what he says. When the celebrating is 
over, when we have become accustomed to the fact that life is 
normal] again and no ration points needed, when we have learned 
to look away from the. misery the war left in England, France, 
Belgium, in Europe generally and in Asia, and when we then 
discover that we are faced with a major political and social crisis F 
in our own land, the same forces that compelled Bismarck to F 
smother Ketteler will be looking for ways and means to mak 
American Catholics see ‘“what is good for them — or else.” 
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FIRST LITURGICAL WEEK OF THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES 


LESSED by the approval of His Excellency, Hildebrand An- 
toniutti, apostolic delegate to Canada, and His Eminence Car- 
dinal Villeneuve of Quebec, participated in by a large number of 
the archbishops, bishops, clergy and religious of the Maritime 
Provinces, the first Liturgical Week ever to have been held in East- 
etn Canada took place at Charlottetown, August 28 to 31, under 
the sponsorship of the Bishop of the diocese, the Most Rev. James 
Boyle, D.D. 

The credit of organizing the Week goes to a young priest of the 
diocese of Antigonish, the Rev. Peter A. Nearing of Canso, N.S. 
As a student at the seminary of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, Father Nearing imbibed deeply at the liturgical foun- 
tains, determined, when the opportune moment would arrive, to 
launch an appeal for a Liturgical Week modelled after the National 


) Liturgical Weeks of the United States. With the assistance of an 


advisory committee representative of the dioceses of the Maritimes 
a program was arranged having as its theme the integration of life 
through the liturgy. God asked a big sacrifice of Father Nearing, 
sending him an attack of illness that kept him a patient in the 


) hospital during the days the Liturgical Week was in session. 


The keynote address on ““The Liturgical Revival’’ was delivered 


by the Very Rev. Reynold Hillenbrand, pastor of Sacred Heart 
) Church, Hubbard Woods, Illinois. Msgr. Hillenbrand in a mas- 
) terly survey told of the liturgical revival in Europe and America, 
) citing the contributions of the popes and of writers of the type of 


Dom Guéranger, Abbot Marmion and Dr. Pius Parsch. 
In general the subjects chosen for the Week centered around the 
integrating value of the liturgy in restoring all things in Christ. In 


) consecutive order the papers treated of liturgy and life, the Mys- 


tical Body of Christ, then the means of liturgical living: the Mass, 
the chant, the sacraments, the sacramentals. Finally came papers 


) dealing with liturgy and parish life, liturgy and family life, liturgy 
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in rural and urban life, and education for liturgical living. Msgr, J 
Hillenbrand in his summing up of the proceedings spoke of th 
uniform excellence of these papers, paying special tribute to Dr. 
MacMahon’s scholarly exposition of the doctrine on the sacra. 
mentals. The paper on ecclesiastical chant presented by the Rev, 
Anthony Johnston of New Waterford, N.S., and commented upon 


by the Rev. Joseph Mills of Halifax was so well received that; Be 


unanimous resolution was adopted calling for the establishment 
of a summer school in the Maritimes for the training of organist: } 
and choir members. 


The Father Parsch of America in the person of Msgr. Martin 
Hellriegel of St. Louis drew from the depths of his erudition and 
practical experience to tell of liturgy and parish in their applications J 
to pastor, parish, and parish school. Both Msgr. Hellriegel and } 
Msgr. Hillenbrand were of great assistance throughout the sessions, 
offering timely guidance and helpful assistance at judicious inter- f 
vals in the discussions. Msgr. Hellriegel’s homily at the Pontifical f 
Mass the closing morning was a model of sacred eloquence in re. } 
gard to composition, appropriateness and delivery. 

Following the custom in vogue at the National Liturgical Weeks, 
papers were given describing the efforts of pastors to promote the ff 
observance of the liturgy in their respective parishes. In this regard 
the work of the Rev. J. D. McNeil, pastor of North Rustico, f 
P.E.I., was commended as one of the most outstanding on the | 
North American Continent by reason of the transformation of a | 
village from poverty to gainful self-support and prosperity through 
the agencies of study clubs, credit unions, cooperative store, fisher- | 
men’s cooperative union and canning factory — all founded upon | 
love of the liturgy. 

The papers on education for liturgical living presented by the } 


president of St. Francis Xavier's University, the Very Rev. Dr. i 


Nicholson, pleaded for courses on the liturgy in colleges, novitiate f 
and seminaries. Teachers and prospective parents were advised to 
learn liturgical principles for the children to be confided to their } 
care. 

The spiritual element in this Canadian Liturgical Week was } 
everywhere in evidence. One almost sensed the supernatural. The 
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ttendance at the three Masses, Recitata, Missa Solemnis, and Missa 
Pontificalis, was very edifying. The rendering of the Gregorian 
hant under the joint direction of the Very Rev. Jules Deville, 
J.M., rector of Holy Heart Seminary, Halifax, and the Rev. 
Anthony Johnston elicited special congratulations from the visitors 
puth of the Canadian border. Practically everybody attended 
Benediction with the blessed Sacrament held each evening of the 


The Archbishop-Bishop of Antigonish, the Most. Rev. James 

orrison, gave the homily at the Missa Recitata, his coadjutor 
bishop, the Most Rev. John R. MacDonald, preached at the Missa 
olemnis, whilst His Excellency, the Most Rev. John T. McNally 
of Halifax was the celebrant of the Pontifical High Mass. His 
Excellency, Bishop Patrick Bray of St. John, N.B., was also pres- 
nt at some of the sessions. The Vicar General of Moncton repre- 
sented Archbishop Robichaud who was obliged to absent himself 
from the Liturgical Week by reason of the funeral services of a 


Wfellow Canadian bishop. 


The religious communities of the Maritimes sent big delegations. 
The Sisters of Charity of Halifax led the visiting sisters with a 
contingent of thirty-nine. The Sisters of Notre Dame from Nova 
Scotia, Sisters of Charity from St. John, N.B., Sisters of Martha 


from Antigonish, Assumption Sisters from Moncton, Hotel Dieu 


nuns from Chatham, N.B., were all represented. Naturally the 
local communities of Charlottetown, Notre Dame, Marthas, and 
lay sister of the Precious Blood, sent every available member. The 
presence of teaching religious in such large numbers augured well 
for the acquisition and diffusion of the liturgical spirit. 

Msgr. Hillenbrand in giving a summary of the proceedings at 
the final session congratulated the clergy of the Maritimes for their 


tended every session of the Week welcomed the participants at the 
first general meeting and dismissed them with well chosen words 
of episcopal advice at the final session. 

The ORATE FRATRES was so frequently mentioned at the Week 
that the subscription list of this popular liturgical monthly will 
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certainly be increased in these by-the-sea provinces of Canada, 
A beautiful design especially composed for the official program 
and re-printed on a souvenir card, was the work of one of th 
Sisters of Martha, Antigonish. The design symbolized the unity 
and trinity of the Persons of the Blessed Trinity, depicted th 
Mass as the central act of the Mystical Body, showed the seven 
Sacraments stemming from the altar of Sacrifice, drew attention 
to our Lady as co-redemptrix, and represented the Church as float. 
ing in bark form upon the overflowing waters of divine grace. An 
enlarged copy of this symbolic design was attached to the wall 
immediately above the chairman’s table in the conference hall. 


Father Westhoff of St. Louis, who was another welcome Amer. 
ican visitor, asserted that this Canadian Liturgical Week was no 
only fully on a par with the three national Weeks he had attended 
but had surpassed them for enthusiasm. He especially remarked 
upon the large number of bishops in attendance. 


The Benedictine Fathers of St. John’s Abbey have every reason 
to be consoled with the fruits of their efforts to sow the seeds of 
the liturgical apostolate in the soul of their seminary pupil, Father 
Peter Nearing. In the words of His Excellency, Bishop Boyle, th 
hope was expressed that this Liturgical Week in the Maritime 
will be but the first in a long series of similar liturgical] reunions. 
Indeed one of the resolutions presented by the resolutions con- 
mittee and read by the Rev. J. P. Nearing of Sydney, N.S.., called 
for the formation of a continuing committee with the hope of 
obtaining episcopal approval for annual Liturgical Weeks in th 
Maritimes. privi 

It is gratifying to note that the proceedings will appear in book See i 
form. Copies may be obtained by writing to the executive secretary, U: 
the Rev. Peter Nearing, Canso, Nova Scotia. » from 

The first Liturgical Week of Eastern Canada has now passed f Mys 
into history, leaving behind it hundreds of hearts enkindled with § of tk 
spiritual fire. God grant that other diocesan groups across the Do- ff core 
minion will arrange for similar meetings! been 

VERY REV. CHARLES F, CURRAN = 


 curre 


Halifax, N.S. 
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O’FALLON: AN APPRECIATION 


N September 12 the Sisters of the Precious Blood of O'Fallon, 
€ Mo., observed the centenary of their foundation with the 
consecration of their chapel. The event merits the attention of 
this Review for, when the liturgical movement was in its infancy 
in this country, O'Fallon welcomed and embraced its ideals. In 
fact the convent chapel became the proving ground for the appli- 
cation of principles and still remains a goal of pilgrimage for 
lovers of the sacred liturgy. 


Established at Steinerberg, Switzerland, in 1845, the Sisters 
came to America seeking a haven of peace and liberty during the 
troubled times of 1870. Four years later the foundations of the 
motherhouse in O'Fallon were laid. The early history of the 
community shows a predisposition to the acceptance of the liturgi- 
cal way of life. As early as 1859 the Sisters began to devote them- 
selves to the art of embroidery, establishing the ecclesiastical art 
department that in our day was to effect so deeply the beauty of 
God’s house in America. Adoration of the Most Precious Blood 
was the central devotion of the community that drew the Sisters 
ever closer to the altar of God. When therefore Msgr. Martin B. 
Hellriegel, then chaplain to the Sisters of O'Fallon, began about 
1920 the work of establishing the religious spirit of the com- 
munity on a liturgical basis, he found a soil prepared by God. 
After the initial difficulties necessarily involved in orientating the 
spirit of a community, the new outlook was accepted. A new 
constitution embodying this liturgical outlook and granting the 
privilege of praying the Roman Office was approved by the Holy 
See in 1938. 


Under the capable guidance of Msgr. Hellriegel the Sisters grew 


) from day to day in.the knowledge and appreciation of the sacred 


Mysteries. The sacred liturgy, the primary and indispensable source 


| of the true Christian spirit, is now recognized as holding the very 


e Do- ff 


core and vital spark of the community’s spirit. For its spirit has 
been drawn out of the particularism of a devotion into the broader 
vista of the very current of the Church’s life. Within this vital 


| current the Sisters live and from it draw the inspiration and 
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strength to carry their influence to other members of the houy. 
hold of the faith. 

The influence of the community in the restoration of the spirit 
of the liturgy in this country is most apparent, perhaps, in the 
field of liturgical art. Sacred vestments and altar appurtenances, 
produced after careful study of revived liturgical art in Europe, 2 
first elicited the smiles and even the sharp criticism of the unthink. 
ing. Today O’Fallon vestments are to be seen throughout the 
country. Commercial houses, too, have been effected, adopting the 
style and form of the O'Fallon products to meet the ever rising 
demand. Without doubt the sanctuaries of our churches have been 
greatly transformed in recent years, priests stand at the altas 
vested as befits the representative of Christ and the Church, th 
temples of the Lord have taken on a new beauty. In large mes- 
ure the credit is due to the sacrificing and studious labors of th 
O'Fallon Sisters. 


Less apparent, but no less vital, has been the Sisters’ influenc 
in the restoration of the sacred chant. They began where restor- 
tion must begin, with themselves. The chant was not accepted 
merely as a thing dictated by a new fashion nor to make O'Fil- 


lon a show-place. It was to be for them the vehicle of expressing 
their inner life, the mode of prayer designed and preferred by 
Mother Church. In this work the Sisters have been singularly 
blessed in having Dom Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., as their dynami 
instructor. Under his capable direction the Sisters have reached : 
high level of artistic perfection. But above all they have learned f 


from him to love the chant and to sing the sacred texts prayer 


fully. The whole congregation at O'Fallon, Sisters, novices, pos- 
tulants, and aspirants form but one choir. They sing the high 
Mass every Sunday, on all the greater feasts and daily through: | 
out Lent. Vespers are sung each day and at least the hymns at th } 
other hours of the Divine Office. Thus each day the voices of th f 
Sisters are lifted in sacred song. As far as possible this practic [J 
is duplicated in all the houses of the Sisters in the various pat 

ishes they serve. Visitors to O'Fallon, and there are many, at} 
astounded at the comprehensive program of the sung liturg) 
There is perhaps no convent in the country where the liturgy # 
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elligent sung prayer, an essential Christian experience, that forms 
be inner spirit of novice and Sister, and edifies, inspires, indoc- 
rinates every visitor to O'Fallon. 

As teachers the Sisters have the opportunity of instilling the 
pirit of the liturgy into the hearts of the little ones of Christ. 

hey are active in seven dioceses conducting parochial grade and 
igh schools. Chgist the High Priest alone knows the good ac- 
omplished among the children, in acquainting them with the 

e and content of the missal, in guiding them to proper partici- 
pation in the sacred Mysteries, in living with them the sacred 
vents of the life of Christ as they become present through the 
year. A positive, joyful, confident attitude toward the Christian 
life is the rich treasure they endeavor to give to the children un- 
der their care. 

Most gratifying is the attitude of the Sisters of O'Fallon to- 
ward the parish in which they work. Daily drawing upon the 
iturgy as the source of their spirit, the Sisters have learned, in the 
only way it can be learned, the meaning of the Mystical Body of 

rist. It is not difficult for them to recognize in the parish to 
vhich they are sent the Body of Christ in the concrete. No dis- 
orted notions of community loyalty interfere with the normal 
urge of making themselves active members of the parish. They 
eel an obligation of presenting themselves to the pastor as his 
irst parishioners, ever loyal and cooperative, participating in all 
spiritual functions of the parish, working with the pastor in 
beautifying the divine services. The country parishes, so vital to 
he future of Catholicity, offer the most fruitful field for their 
labors. It is a feature of their life highly appreciated by the clergy. 
A country pastor was heard discussing with a fellow priest his 

any pastoral difficulties. His friend wittily advised: ‘‘Get O’Fal- 
lon Sisters. They’re better than an Assistant.’’ On the occasion 


of the centenary celebration the Most Reverend Archbishop of 


St. Louis remarked: ‘Every parish priest in Missouri who has 
the Precious Blood Sisters wants them to stay, and those who 
have new parishes want them also.” This sincere devotion to 


@ Parish and pastor bespeaks a humble spirit and an ardent love of 
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Mother Church whom the Sisters have learned to regard with 
deepest spiritual affection by letting themselves be carried on. 
ward in the current of her own life-stream. 

The completion of one hundred years of service to Mother 
Church was fittingly observed by the consecration of their chapel, 
There is a sense of permanence about the consecration of a church, 

A house of God has been built up. The material elements of which 
it is made are drawn out of the kingdom of evil, purified and 
made holy, then consecrated with the holy oils, forever set asic 
for the worship of God. Thus it stands fixed and permanent, ; 
lasting symbol of the Spouse of Christ adorned as a bride, sym. 
bol of the holy people of God, the living stones built up, a holy J 
priesthood to offer sacrifice to God, symbol of the heavenly Jerus:. f 
lem come down from heaven, the dwelling of God with men. § 

During the consecration and within the octave of this celebra- 
tion one thought of the community and its spirit, laboriously [¥j 
built but so richly endowed through the acceptance of the me ff 
sage of the liturgy. May the spirit of this community receive al» 
a consecration, fixing the members permanently in their outlook. f 
May they ever be as living stones built up, a holy priesthood de JM! 


voted to the worship and praise of God, through, with, and in 
Christ Jesus. May they remain joyfully aware of their chapel be 
ing the dwelling place of God among men where they are privi- 
leged to sing the praises of the lamb, reechoing the heavenly song f 
of triumph. To these good Sisters we say “‘Ad multos annos," § 
grateful to them for the work they have done and will do for 
the restoration of the true Christian spirit. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 
as a 


UR Contributors: —DomM JEROME GASSNER, formerly ot }§ be Ic 
the faculty of Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo in Rome, fled Hit- )§ Fran 
ler's Austria and came to the United States shortly befor 

the war. He is now teaching theology at St. Gregory’s Abbey, 
Shawnee, Okla. We hope to publish further studies of his on th |) 
Canon in our coming volume. — MR. ROGER CAPEL is the pet: | 
name of an English journalist and author. — MR. REGINALD) |§i 
TREVETT has had some fifteen years experience in non-residential 
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education, both with Catholics and non-Catholics in the West of 
England, and is convinced there is even more important and 
aduring work to be done in the field of Catholic adult residential 
education. His description of his ideal of a Catholic ‘‘folk-school’’ 
may strike some readers as a bit too “‘ideal,”’ but private cor- 
respondence from participants and write-ups in the Catholic Herald 
and Blackfriars agree that the Wadham summer school was a suc- 
cessful and significant experiment. — MOTHER O'LEARY is the 
author of The Catholic Church and Education (Burns Oates, 
1944). — VERY REV. CHARLES CURRAN, reporting on the Ca- 
nadian Liturgical Week, is the “eucharistic priest’’ of Halifax, N. 
S., where as pastor of St. Joseph’s Church he has long been doing 
pioneer work in parish liturgy. He is a frequent contributor to 
Emmanuel. 


* 
Plans for our own Liturgical Week in the States later this 
month at New Orleans have been all but completed. Since this is 
the first meeting of its kind in the Southern area, the Week will 
have for one of its principal aims to arouse or consolidate local 
interest and efforts. A good program is assured. 


After a break of slightly more than four years, the first copies 
of a liturgical periodical from the Continent have just arrived. It 


André near Bruges. Formerly a fortnightly, it now appears as a 
quarterly, and claims to be the only liturgical magazine of Bel- 
gium and France that managed, though in very reduced form, to 
maintain continuity of publication during the occupation. Dom 
Gaspar Lefebvre is still editor. Two issues of the Irenikon, from 
the Priory of Amay in Chevetogne, Belgium, have also reached 
us. Dedicated to the reunion of Christian East and West, its mis- 


sion is more vital now than ever; and the articles of the magazine 


reflect this realization on the part of the authors. The editor of 


Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, published by the Abbey 


of Mont César at Louvain, writes that they suspended publication 


towards the end of 1942, but expect to get started again as soon 


as a sufficient paper supply can be secured. God grant it will not 


} be long before the other liturgical periodicals of Belgium, and of 


—. Italy and Germany too, can again take up their important 
task. 
+ 


Some rather excited inquiries have been coming in about the 


* @ letter published in our last issue treating of the use of the vernacular 


ential 


in France, We have no further information on the matter, and 
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we guarantee the correctness of our correspondent’s report. Th 
issues of the Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique (the latest_number js 
for July-September) make no mention of the affair. The April 
June issue does however carry a quotation from Archbishop Salieg 
of Toulouse which is of interest in this context: 

“Our people do not understand our rites. It gives me pleasur 
to see that certain priests of Toulouse have managed to establish 
closer contact with their parishioners. For example: at funerals 
while one priest at the altar or at the catafalque recites the prayer 
in Latin, another repeats them in French from the pulpit. | ca 
assure you that the congregation is most attentive and profoundly 
moved. And I hope that this manner of doing things will be gen- 
erally adopted. Similarly, at baptisms, it is desirable that booklet 
containing the rite in Latin and French be distributed to all pres- 
ent. In some parishes, there is a monthly Mass for special groups, 
a a i Mass with explanations, with all participants using th 
missa 

“Is it permissible to hope that some day the liturgy will keep 
in Latin only the essential texts, those which pertain to validity’ 
(Reprinted by the Bulletin from La Documentation Catholiqu, 
Paris, Bonne Presse, Feb. 4, 1945). 


S 


Public daily recitation of Compline, and sometimes of Prim, 
in seminaries is no longer news. In a number of places, too, semi- 
Narians not yet in major orders have adopted the plan of th 
League of the Divine Office, each member of a group reciting on 
Hour so that together they pray the whole office daily. In Chris 
the King Seminary, in New Westminster, B.C., a new approach 
to the breviary has been introduced this fall. On the strength of 
the general favor with which several trials of the scheme met it 
previous years, the authorities decided to have public recitation of 
the entire Short Breviary office on all days of recollection, during f 
retreat, and on certain holydays when time permits. Daily high } 
Mass, moreover, is an established tradition there. A member o! 
the faculty writes: ‘Since our school consists of seminarians only. 
we can afford to live the total liturgical life — i.e., not as a clas 
period or occasional conference, but as their way of life. And they 
love it.”” 

. 

Longmans Green have just published the American edition o! } 
Father Vann’s Heart of Man ($2.00). If a reviewer likes a book, 
he is usually permitted a few blurbal superlatives; but it is only 
being scrupulously honest on our part to designate this particular f 
book -as the best portrayal of the Catholic outlook we have eve [ 
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read in the English language. It is a book to treasure and meditate, 
rt. Thi and to thank God for. Our own copy (of the English edition) 
mber is BB has been making the rounds among confreres and friends for the 
past four months; not one of them failed to be stirred to enthusi- 
) Saliege astic praise and — the acid test —to put in his order for one or 

more copies. We almost feel tempted to post a personal money 
pleasure Bi hack guarantee. Anyway, it’s a superlative book, and we suggest 


stablish F you order a copy before the edition is exhausted. 
unerals, * 


Prayers . . 
Lean Another volume that will meet with general approval, we be- 
‘oundly fe lieve, is Pantheon’s reprint of the ten best of Péguy’s poems that 
be gen- had appeared earlier in Basic Verities and Men and Saints. Appro- 
ooklets fe priately called God Speaks, it includes the fine introduction by 
11 pres- (Julian Green, but does not reproduce the original French versions. 
groups, fm Phe book sells for $1.50. 
ing the ¢ 
“Christ’s redemption was a total redemption. He did not redeem 
Il keep §}us spiritually and leave us to flounder in physical, political, social 
idity?’ Band industrial deviltry. All of life, from the cradle to the grave 
olique, Mand from pole to pole, must be brought under the rule of Christ 
the King in justice and love. 
“The bell tolls for you and for me. Is a Chinese hungry? — 
Prim, fa ¥¢ C@not eat our bread in peace. Is a Negro naked? — we must 
semi. (2! blush. Is there anywhere a child homeless, a woman mistreated, 
‘of thm? Standfather neglected? —in some sense we have failed. God 
sends no mouth to earth without sending food. In the household 




























Chis of humanity, at the table of mankind, there is enough for all, if 
proach only we will stop grabbing. 
gth of “Upon the broad shoulders of America has been placed this 


cross, upon her head is descending this glorious halo. As Christ 
was the Son of Man, America is the son of mankind, a nation 
made of all nations, a race of all races, a people of all peoples. .. . 
“Back to the altar, and learn what our ancestors knew! We are 
to learn from the Mass, which is Christ still mystically crucified, 
oa still proclaiming the brotherhood of man under the fatherhood of 
» da God, still refreshing and strengthening the multitude with the 
4 det Bread of Angels which is Himself. We are to carry the Mass into 
’ fall the affairs of life; for if we do not, the salt will have lost its 
psavor, and the world will remain socially unredeemed. And in 
Mthis second Fall of Mankind, we would lose our Paradise along 


met in 
ion of 
during 
y high 
ber of 


ion : with the other nations. The human race is on the cross; shall 
— there be no Resurrection?’’ — Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand, at the 
fr atholic Conference on Industrial Problems in Cleveland, as quoted 


in the Catholic Universe Bulletin of September 14. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


ANGLICAN USE OF THE BREVIARY 


To the Editor: — Readers of Lancelot Sheppard’s article “Cardinal New. 
man and the Breviary” (O.F. XIX, 7, p. 292) might be interested in 
knowing that Anglican religious orders in America use the Day Houn 
of the monastic breviary for their choir office. The usual edition is Canon 
Douglas’ translation. The only editing has been the addition, immediately 
after the original material, of certain propers to bring the office into 
liturgical conformity with the Anglican Book of Common Prayer, thes 
consisting of collects from that book which differ from the Latin cd- 
lects and additional antiphons on the Gospel canticles and chapters based 
on the Epistles and Gospels from that book where they are different from 
those in the Roman missal. None of the breviary matter is omitted. 


However, I do not know of any Anglican order in this country, except 
possibly the Benedictines of St. Gregory’s Priory in Indiana, who use th 
monastic Matins. Most of them have a night office based on the breviary 
but with lessons (three or four, all scriptural) for only one nocturn with 
chapter (usually as at Sext) at the end of the last nocturn. 

In contrast to the days of Newman, the use of this material is officially 
authorized, as the rule of an Anglican community must be approved by 
the bishop of the diocese in which the motherhouse is located. 


c/o Postmaster (Cret.) ANDREw H. Lanpay 
San Francisco, Calif. 


EprroriaL Note. We are well acquainted with, and greatly admir, 
Canon Douglas’ edition of the Monastic Diurnal (Oxford University 
Press, 1935). Gifted both as poet and musician, he was remarkably suc- 
cessful in translating antiphons and hymns so that they could be sung 
to the traditional Gregorian melodies. A number of the English version 
of hymns in our Short Breviary are his work; he was always most gen- 
erous in granting permission and in cooperating in every way possible. 
Not only among the religious orders, however, but also in wider Angli- 
can circles there has been a marked tendency of late to embody more of 
the original breviary into their official prayer service. A beautifully printed 
Prayer Book Office (Morehouse-Gorham, 1944) has been edited by Rev. 
Paul Hartzell, which contains, besides the usual daily Morning and Eve 
ning Prayer, the office of Compline, additional invitatories, hymns andf 
antiphons, proper lessons and collects for the feast of Christ the Kingj§* 
and other recent feasts, etc. Any such move to enrich the prayer-life off 
a separated Christian community can only be welcomed with profound | 
gratitude to God on our part. If we have a real bond of union with ou /gportun 
separated brethren of the Orthodox Churches in virtue of the same sacri |jstand 
ments, we have also a bond with those Churches which have retained, nu|y Ver 
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only baptism, but also substantial elements of the official Catholic prayer. 
It is, as it were a Church Unity Octave extended throughout the year. 
The via orationis is beyond question an important and vital part of the 
way to ultimate reunion. 


SEEING THE CELEBRANT 


To the Editor:—At various times articles have appeared in ORaTE 
Fratres debating the “pro” and “con” of the altar versus populum. 
I used to be one of the “pro” party but have recently changed to the 


opposition. 

On the feast of Corpus Christi I was fortunate enough to be in Rome 
and attended a solemn high Mass in the church of SS. John and Paul 
which has an altar versus populum. Due to the elaborate bases of the 
candlesticks and crucifix and also to the fact that the celebrant appar- 
ently used the pontifical Canon it was practically impossible to see 
anything that occurred at the altar. The major difficulty, however, 
was that it was impossible to see the assisting ministers and conse- 
quently difficult to know just what was taking place. 

The argument is used that the faithful take a more intimate part in 
the Sacrifice if the priest faces them and they see what action he is 
performing. This, I believe, is all well and good for a low Mass (if 
the people can see the priest), but at a solemn Mass the actions per- 
formed by the ministers of the Mass are also parts of the service and 
should likewise be witnessed by the people. Thus, for example, the 
procession and singing of the gospel are completely lost on the people 
because they can’t see and don’t know what is taking place until the 
deacon begins to sing (unless of course the use of the ambos would 
be reintroduced generally). The argument can be advanced that the 
altar itself should be so constructed that it offers no obstruction to 
the view of the faithful and thus permits them to see what is going 
on. I realize that I haven’t the years of experience which the learned 
contributors to OraTE Fratres have, but I believe that the general 
apathy towards the liturgy which now prevails is partly because the 
laity have been shut off from the sanctuary too long. Having the altar 
stand between the people and the celebrant and his ministers just in- 
creases this gulf. Having worked with chaplains all the time since my 
entry into the army I have seen a pretty good cross-section of the mili- 
tary personnel which, in its turn, is a good cross-section of the people. 
I am appalled at how little such a large number of people know of the 
liturgy of the Church. As long as they can see what is going on they 


could /earn to appreciate it better, but when we remove even this op- 


portunity how can we expect the people to grow to love and under- 


stand the celebration of the Mysteries of our faith? 


Verona, Italy 
(Sor.) Gunny E. Houx 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE. A Practical Commentary on the Mass. By Rey 
Peter Wachter, O.S.B. Frederick Pustet Co., New York and Cincinnati. 1945 
Pp. 280. Cloth, $2.50. 

No matter how many books have appeared on the Mass, any new ong 
which really helps the earnest Catholic to make the most of our highest 
act of religious worship is a welcome addition to their number. From th¢ 
more learned books, Father Wachter’s is distinguished by its edifying and 
devotional approach to the sacrificial activity. His design was to provid 
the Catholic worshiper with a meditative commentary on the Mass accor 
ing to the missal of today. 

To arrive at some completeness of treatment, the author freely refe 
to the Scriptures and to history; to doctrine and symbolism; he explain 
ceremonies and the appurtenances to the holy Sacrifice; and he illustrate 
his comments with instances from his experiences as a missionary in Far 
Eastern countries. Thus the book may also well be used as a text in 
instructing children as well as adults. 

To one accustomed to take part in the Mass, actively and with under 
standing, Father Wachter’s book might appear preponderantly concerned 
with externals. There is, however, no mistaking its being intent on culti 
vating the interior reverential disposition of the participant. To obviaté 
any seeming aloofness from the essential sacrificial activity, one is remind 
ed that “our offering of bread and wine is not fully acceptable to the 
Lord unless we offer ourselves in the holy Sacrifice” (p. 106). 


While Father Wachter does lead his observant readers to carry out the 
essential religious acts on taking part in the Mass, he might well ha 
laid more stress on fulfilling, by the self-oblation of redeemed humani 
in Christ, the primary purpose of the holy Sacrifice: the glorification @ 
God; and thereby corroborating the secondary purpose: atonement for sin, 
enrichment in grace, and transformation to Christ-likeness. 


R. C. B. 


THE PSALMS. Latin Edition. New Translation Authorized by Pope Pi 
XII. Benziger Brothers, New York, N.Y. 1945. Pp. xxxi-347. Cloth, $2.50. 
This first American edition of the new Psalter has been selling so wel 

since its appearance a few weeks ago that a second printing is already it 

preparation. We trust it will be an improvement on the first as far # 
legibility is concerned: the smaller print, especially the italics and th 

Hebrew footnotes, are very poorly reproduced in the present work, i 

fact, are occasionally illegible. The process of photostatic reproduction 0 

books is sufficiently advanced to warrant readers to expect a better product) 

particularly if they have to pay $2.50. 
G. L. D. 
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